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and the empire fell into final decay. His model was.
far too inferior to his own genius but he preferred to
toe the line and echo the empty vaunts of his great
namesake.
The conflict opened with an invasion by the Libyans
and Mediterranean tribes. Twice did they make
their attempt and twice they were driven back into
Libya. A third danger came from the east but the
king beat it back. He saw that a vigorous offensive
was the best defence. Advancing by sea and land
along the coast towards Palestine, he fell with ships
and chariots upon the barbarian host and inflicted
upon it a complete victory. "They were dragged,,
capsized, and laid low upon the beach; slain and
made heaps from stem to bow of their ships. And
all their belongings were cast upon the waters."
In one particular instance, however, Rameses III
did not imitate his prototype; he embarked on no
wars of aggression. He left Egypt peaceful and weal-
thy, wealthier perhaps than ever before. His records
relate of endless riches in corn, gold and silver which
he shared in common with the gods, a sad reflection,
indeed on the condition of the people who must have
suffered the pangs of poverty amidst plenty, for the
wealth of Egypt meant the wealth of its monarchs.
No wonder that his old age was troubled, howsoever
little, by a harem conspiracy of menial servants and
mercenaries. Rameses III died fairly old and was
succeeded by his numerous sons one after another, all
bearing his name.
The last of the Ramessides was Rameses XI who
ended his royal career about 1100 B.G . Ever since
the death of Rameses III the Egyptian Empire had
been tottering; to a fall and the wealth, prestige and
power of the priests had been growing enormously
through the endless endowments and gifts of the
pharaohs. Ultimately Herihor, the high-priest5